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DIVORCE IN MARION COUNTY. 

£F WILLIAM S. GARBER, 
Official Reporter in the Marion County Courts. 

[A paper prepared in 1908 for the Century Club of Indianapolis and the 
Marion County Bar Association.] 

THE increase of divorce in the United States generally seems 
to have taken place, not through increased laxity of courts 
or greater liberality of the laws, but quite the reverse. Locally 
this increase is taking place in spite of vigorous legislative and 
judicial efforts to prevent the granting of decrees on insufficient 
grounds and insufficient proof. Lawyers who have been in the 
practice for a few years can remember the time when a decree of 
divorce went as a matter of course in every case where the de- 
fendant did not appear and oppose it, and then as now that was 
exceptional. Proof of residence and the applicant's oath to facts 
constituting a statutory cause, the defendant not appearing, was 
all that was necessary. 

Down to 1873 the law provided that action for divorce might 
be maintained by any bona fide resident of the State and county 
wherein the action was brought, without any requirement as to 
the time they should have been such bona fide resident ; and, after 
specifying various causes of divorce, the "seventh" was : "And 
any other cause for which the court shall deem it proper that a 
divorce should be granted." This practically made divorce ob- 
tainable whenever the parties agreed to separate, and opened the 
courts of Indiana to all the dissatisfied couples in the United 
States; and yet even under these conditions, and the difference 
in population considered, there were, compared with the num- 
ber we have to-day, few divorce cases. This fact deserves to be 
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emphasized, as it proves conclusively that the trouble is not in 
the law, nor in its administration; since the conditions under an 
infinitely worse law than we have at present were infinitely 
better. 

I have listened to the evidence in more than five hundred di- 
vorce cases in a period of four years, and possibly have some 
knowledge on the subject that has not come to others. The 
evidence in these cases, while recorded, is in this county scarcely 
ever written out from the shorthand notes; and hence the facts 
brought out at such trials are only to a very limited extent ac- 
cessible to those who are studying the question. Much of the 
evidence is heard only by the parties concerned, the judges who 
try the cases and the official reporters. 

Until 1904 it was n6t the custom in Marion county to have 
the evidence in divorce cases taken down stenographically. It 
was, however, found that parties whose applications failed in one 
court, profiting by the experience and knowledge gained at that 
hearing, would file another petition in one of the other four 
courts of the county having jurisdiction of such matters, alleg- 
ing totally different grounds, and when the same came to trial, 
swearing to a totally different and frequently inconsistent state 
of facts. To protect themselves against this fraud the judges of 
the superior and circuit courts ordered the evidence in all di- 
vorce cases to be reported. Within the first year the testimony 
in a half-dozen cases was written out and referred to the grand 
jury, and effort made to secure the indictment of the parties for 
perjury. I do not remember that any indictments were returned. 
I am pretty certain no convictions were ever secured. But the 
object sought was attained, and, while reckless swearing is still 
more common in this class of litigation than in any other, there 
is a great deal less of it than formerly, and the parties are at least 
careful not to run too great risk of criminal prosecution. When 
cases involving the same parties are brought a second time, they 
are now almost invariably filed in the same court that tried the 
previous case, with such explanation as the circumstances permit. 

The United States government was engaged for a year or two 
collecting divorce statistics from all over the country, to be used 
in the framing of a uniform divorce law to apply all over the 
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United States. For two months ten employes of the Census Bu- 
reau at Washington were engaged at the court-house in this city 
going over the papers in divorce cases on file in the clerk's office. 
They went back as far as the year 1886 and brought their figures 
down to date. They took the complaints and classified them, 
according to the causes alleged, and made up a table. Beyond 
showing the growth of the evil and the ratio of increase to popu- 
lation and marriages, the information thus obtained was not very 
valuable. Certainly no deductions can be drawn from the classi- 
fication of causes as set forth in the complaints. Though the 
complaints are all required to be sworn to by the parties filing 
them, they seldom state the cause of the domestic unhappiness 
that has resulted in the application. Indeed, they not infre- 
quently fail to state even the true basis of the application in a 
legal sense. The real reason why either of the mismated couple 
desires a separation may not constitute a legal reason. Then a 
reason that the law recognizes is sought until found. As the 
statute recognizes several legal grounds for divorce, the real one 
is often passed over in silence and another is brought forward 
that will involve less scandal, perhaps, or that possibly will not 
be fought so vigorously by the defendant. "The statutory 
grounds alleged are simply the methods whereby the parties 
comply with the law regulating their separation." For these rea- 
sons I say the statistics obtained by the government do not seem 
to me to be very valuable. They enable us to form some idea of 
the size of the evil, as it has been found that one marriage in ten 
ends in divorce, that in some States the ratio is as great as one 
to five, and that there are more divorces in the United States than 
in all the rest of the Christian world ; but they furnish very little 
aid in dealing with the question of cause or remedy. That can 
be gained only by the study of the testimony and evidence in the 
cases. 

The prevalence of divorce is a condition which can not be much 
bettered by enacting more stringent divorce laws, or making di- 
vorce more difficult. Such a course is merely dealing with the 
symptoms instead of the disease. It is coming at the proposi- 
tion from the wrong end. If the divorce evil is to be cured, the 
cause thereof must be found with sufficient definiteness to permit 
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the application of a remedy, and that remedy must be sought, 
found and applied before the unhappy parties have consulted at- 
torneys to know what particular provision of the statute makes 
for their relief, and before the courts are invoked to grant it. For 
when this stage has been reached it does not make much dif- 
ference whether the actual divorce is accorded them by a decree 
of the court, or whether its issuance is prevented by the strictness 
of the trial judge or the vigilance of the prosecuting attorney who 
appears in court to oppose the application where the defendant 
does not, and where the case would otherwise go by default. The 
mischief to the community, to the children if there are any, is 
already done. The number of applications filed is the signifi- 
cant number — not the number of decrees granted. 

The theory, heretofore not much more than a theory, which 
legislators and courts are now making more a matter of practice, 
is that there are three parties to every divorce suit, the plaintiff, 
the defendant and the State. It is in following out this theory 
that the State has provided that the prosecuting attorney shall ap- 
pear in person, or by deputy, in every case where the defendant 
is not otherwise represented. Some fraudulent cases, and cases 
that are brought by collusion, are detected in this way, and the 
total number of decrees granted rendered somewhat smaller, 
and to this extent the community is served ; but are the condi- 
tions behind the application bettered any by the refusal of appli- 
cations which the prosecutor defeats? 

But the difficulties intended to be thrown in the way of easy 
divorce by this statute are sometimes overcome by collusion of 
attorneys who make a specialty of this practice. For illustration : 
A and B, divorce lawyers, each file a petition. They do not want 
the prosecuting attorney making trouble ; so B enters appearance 
for the defendant in A's case, and A does the same in B's case ; 
then there is no occasion for the prosecuting attorney to mix in, 
and everything is lovely. As a precaution against the practice, 
the judges now, when they think the circumstances justify it, re- 
quire written authority from attorneys claiming to represent de- 
fendants. By the operation of this statute the scandal involved 
in a large and increasing number of divorces granted is some- 
what lessened, and the parties whose applications are refused are 
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thus prevented from marrying again, and again bothering the di- 
vorce court for a separation ; and this is about the most that can 
be said for it. 

My observation, as I have said, has been entirely local, but so 
far as this community is concerned — and I know of no reason 
why what is true of this community should not be true generally 
of any commercial or industrial center — I think I am justified in 
saying that the great increase in the number of applications for 
divorce comes from the working classes, the poorer people, and 
that divorces are largely due to financial difficulties; though a 
very considerable portion of the increase must be attributed to 
the presence of a large and growing colored population. I do not 
believe that the number of divorces among those fairly well-to- 
do in this county has increased very much beyond what would 
be accounted for by the increase in the population. It is not to be 
inferred from this fact that the poorer people are any less moral 
than the well-to-do. It is because they are subject to greater 
temptations and greater trials. Domestic conditions that are tol- 
erable and bearable in the homes of the prosperous become in- 
tolerable and unbearable when there are added the difficulties, 
privations and disputes that are inseparable from a limited or in- 
sufficient income. Shortcomings in either husband or wife that 
would be overlooked, or only the occasion of mometary irritation, 
in prosperous households, become causes of serious disagreement 
in families where from smallness of income or lack of thrift in 
handling what would otherwise be sufficient, want is always 
present. 

Of course, people who talk too much make a deal of trouble 
everywhere, and naturally, perhaps, more between husband and 
wife than elsewhere, but, aside from this general fact, parties to 
divorce proceedings are frequentfy so exceedingly and menda- 
ciously garrulous as to suggest that there may be some relation 
between the inability to get along in the married relation and the 
shallow mentality that is so often accompanied by fluency of 
speech and extraordinary proficiency in the use of adjectives and 
epithets. Parties to divorce suits are as a rule more voluble 
than any other class of litigants. It is almost characteristic. As 
a rule those who talk a great deal do not consider what they 
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say. Often the tongues of these people run faster than their 
minds; they say things without realizing the force and meaning 
of their words, and even say things without realizing that they 
are saying them. I have been called upon to read answers in 
court that, although not three minutes had elapsed since given, 
were a surprise to the witness that made them, and it was a 
genuine surprise, not a simulated one. The witness was simply 
unconscious of having made such a statement a few moments be- 
fore. A tongue working independently like that can make a heap 
of trouble anywhere, and especially in the family ; and it is a 
question if quite a number of divorce cases can not be traced to 
this sort of a weakness in one or the other of the contracting 
parties. Most of us more readily forgive actual wrongs than hard 
things said to or about us. A man may wrong us, for his own 
advantage, perhaps, and not dislike us at all, and our pride is 
not hurt — and we forget and forgive, some easier than others, but 
almost everybody eventually — but once let him tell us "what he 
thinks of us," of our want of sense, his opinion of our conduct, or 
our disposition, and we are likely to remember it for all time ; it 
rankles and festers. But this probably was always so, and it does 
not bear on the question of the increase in the number of divorce 
suits, except in so far as it is possible that our modern mode of 
life develops more of this kind of people. 

One cause for the great increase in the number of divorces in 
this and other States is to be found in the changed conditions 
that now surround the men and women who have joined their 
lives together, supposedly for better or worse, rather than in any 
difference in the men and women themselves. Human nature 
has not changed materially. At least it has not changed for the 
worse. Perhaps among native Americans there is a little less 
thrift than formerly, and that fact is important and deserves se- 
rious consideration, for divorces are most frequent among the im- 
provident. But the marriage bond is not more lightly regarded, 
except as the general tendency toward liberality in thought on 
all religious or semi-religious subjects has led almost everybody 
to regard as of less importance the forms and ceremonies of relig- 
ion. But the marriage bond is subjected to strains now that it 
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was not formerly, and therefore proves insufficient in many cases 
nowadays where it would have held in the olden times. 

In what, then, are present-day conditions different from those 
of a generation or two ago? And which sex do those conditions 
most effect? Those are the questions which lie at the root of the 
divorce trouble. Formerly a woman was dependent upon her 
father and brothers until some man assumed the burden of her 
support. Since many women are now financially independent 
before marriage, they are not of necessity dependent on their 
husbands for support after marriage, and will not longer accept 
the conditions of life meekly endured by their mothers. And 
some husbands, clinging to the old idea, resent this latter-day 
independence on the part of their wives, and here we have an- 
other source of domestic discord. 

But, speaking now more particularly with reference to the 
working people, this increasing independence of woman, the 
place she has taken among wage-earners in commercial houses 
and factories, the rapid growth of artificial wants of all kinds, 
and the establishment and development of what are known as 
instalment houses and chattel mortgage loan companies to sat- 
isfy those wants before the money is earned that would warrant 
their gratification, are among the prime causes of so much do- 
mestic unhappiness, disagreement and finally divorce. 

While I have no exact figures on the subject, I do not think 
it is an exaggeration to say that in ninety-five out of a hundred 
cases the trouble begins about money. Probably before mar- 
riage the wife has been working in a store, laundry, factory or 
domestic service, and has been making from four to ten dollars 
a week, living at home or at the place of service, paying nominal 
or no board, and having the bulk of her wages to spend on dress 
and pleasure. Many of these girls marry to escape the stigma 
that is supposed to attach to house service, or the grind of the 
shop and factory. The husband before marriage earned pos- 
sibly from nine to eighteen dollars a week, and spent most of it 
on himself. They have married without any adequate realiza- 
tion of how much each must give up of what they formerly en- 
joyed, although, so far as that is concerned, I doubt if the chil- 
dren of other generations had a very much greater realization, 
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at the time of entering the marriage relation, that their life 
henceforth must be one largely of self-denial, each for the other 
and both for the children. Generally the first step taken by the 
newly married is to rent two or three rooms, or a cottage, and 
the second is to visit an instalment house. The habitation is fur- 
nished through this agency. The young couple purchase every- 
thing that a polite and resourceful salesman can suggest. They 
ought to have this; it would be nice to have that. Their pur- 
chases are not determined by the amount of money in hand, or 
an intelligent estimate of prospective income. It is not what 
can we do with, or what can we get along without, but what it 
is convenient to have, what it would be nice to have, what their 
friends have. It is so easy to buy when no money is required. 
There is no temptation to reckless extravagance more alluring 
or insidious than the salesman's calculation that the weekly or 
monthly instalments on the whole bill will only amount to twen- 
ty-six or thirty-three cents a day. The young couple never think 
of the persistent regularity of the drain on resources, of the en- 
tire absence of elasticity in the arrangement, that it takes no ac- 
count of a lay-off, of sickness, death, or any of the other inexor- 
able demands on the family purse. 

A lease is executed providing for the payment of the stipulated 
amount at agreed-upon intervals, and providing that the title to 
the furniture and furnishings shall remain in the instalment 
house proprietor until the whole amount shall have been paid, and 
further providing that on default of any payment the instalment 
house man may enter and remove his property. Here is the 
starting point of domestic trouble in many cases. It is soon dis- 
covered that the weekly instalments to be paid, no matter what 
goes unpaid, are very much more burdensome than it was sup- 
posed, in the rosy dawn of the honeymoon, they would be. When 
they are added to the rent and daily household expenses the sum 
equals or exceeds the husband's earnings. His wages are antici- 
pated, and every Saturday night there is a shortage, instead of 
something to lay by for sickness, childbirth or the proverbial 
rainy day, in whatever guise it may come. The wife soon begins 
to feel the deprivation of pleasures and indulgences to which she 
has been accustomed. She misses her independence, and espe- 
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daily misses having her own money sufficient for her needs, with- 
out having to ask anybody for it, or account to anybody for the 
use she has made of it. She is not as amiable as in the first 
months of their married life. And the husband has been going 
through something of the same experience. He misses his to- 
bacco money, his beer money, his occasional game of baseball, 
his companionship with his comrades, because he has not the 
money to participate in their amusements; he is harrassed by 
debt, and his inability to provide for his wife the things which 
she formerly provided for herself and considers necessary for her 
comfort and happiness. He becomes discouraged and out of 
humor, and it is manifest in his conduct about the house. He is 
fault-finding and grouchy, and, instead of making the best of the 
situation, stays out at nights and spends what money he has in 
dissipation, the evidence in a number of cases showing the wife 
to have been left to the chance assistance of neighbors in the su- 
preme hour of confinement. The instalment man becomes im- 
portunate and threatens to take possession of the goods and leave 
the house bare. Perhaps he does remove them. It is not done 
quietly; can not be, very well. All the wife's neighbors and 
friends know it. The young wife is mortified and chagrined. 
She begins to think her husband is not much of a man, or he 
could earn enough money to take care of her properly, without 
subjecting her to such humiliations and indignities — other wom- 
en's husbands do. The man easily comes to the conclusion that 
the trouble is in the mismanagement of the household, want of 
capacity and disposition to do the right thing on the part of his 
wife in looking after current expenses ; that, if his wife were not 
incompetent and careless, she could keep things going without 
spending all his earnings and running him in debt — other men's 
wives do. And so each is in a frame of mind to find fault with 
the other and recrimination begins. Now just assume that there 
is in either a little more than the ordinary amount of temper, a 
little more than the usual amount of selfishness, a little less pa- 
tience and forbearance, a little less sense of obligation of re- 
sponsibility and duty, and you have the conditions out of which 
the great majority of the divorce suits in this county grow. In 
many instances the marriage relation does not continue much be- 
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yond this point. The instalment house man takes back his furni- 
ture, keeping what has been paid on it, the landlord puts a "For 
Rent" sign on the little cottage, the wife goes back to her folks 
to live and at the end of two years brings suit for a divorce on 
the ground of failure to provide and abandonment. 

The chattel mortgage company, resorted to in time of stress, 
frequently brings about the same chain of consequences. 

In other cases the couple continue to worry along together, but 
drifting further and further apart. Having given up the cottage 
and housekeeping, the instalment man having taken back the 
furniture and house furnishing so sanguinely and unwisely pur- 
chased, they rent a room, perhaps two, and endeavor, more or 
less earnestly, to get along. But they have lost many points in 
the game. They no longer admire and respect each other; it is 
a matter of toleration on both sides. At this stage each is a fail- 
ure in the eyes of the other, and nobody likes failures. The 
closer they are to us, the less we like them. There are quarrels 
and hard things are said. Cruel charges, that are without founda- 
tion, frequently, are made in anger; each is neglectful and indif- 
ferent to the feelings of the other. Mutual respect is destroyed. 
There may be violence, and then divorce is sought on the 
ground of cruel and inhuman treatment. 

If neither the husband nor wife has yet reached the point of 
applying for divorce, and laying bare the sores that every human 
being instinctively seeks to keep covered, though they continue to 
live together they get farther apart in spirit and interests until 
the husband seeks in the society of some other woman, or the 
wife in the society of some other man, that companionship and 
sympathy which they have failed to find in each other. Then a 
decree of separation is asked on the ground of infidelity. 

Of course, there are cases that present a different state of facts. 
There are cases in which the evidence shows one or the other of 
the parties to be unmistakably bad, vicious and immoral, and 
sometimes each is successful in showing the other up in that 
character. Such cases always have been and always will be, and 
they do not present any different question now than they have 
heretofore. No conceivable reform in legislation, or in adminis- 
tering the law, can reach that class of cases. The innocent party 
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in such case is entitled to a divorce, and any legislation or judi- 
cial interpretation which would make relief impossible or more 
difficult would be a step backward. 

In cases where both parties are shown to be equally at fault, 
there can be no divorce in this State. Thus neither of the parties 
can marry anybody else and bring misery upon them, and event- 
ually more grist to the divorce mill. Can any more than this be 
said for this provision ? Is the morality of the community in any 
way benefited by keeping such people together? 

The discussion of cases which are brought about by vicious 
tendencies is not likely to be profitable. They are bound to be 
until all humanity comes up to a much higher plane. It will not 
be enough to bring up the average, because an average implies 
extremes; and so long as there are depraved or weak men and 
women there will be such cases. I am considering, in the main, 
cases which there ought to be some hope of preventing, if the 
cause can be found and the remedy applied. A large proportion 
of the cases I am familiar with are of that kind. Most of them 
present the features I have given, with only slight variations in 
detail. It may be said that such difficulties are trivial, sufficient 
for children's quarrels, but insufficient to cause grown-up men 
and women with ordinary affection and the usual sense of duty 
and responsibility to stifle the promptings of the one, and dis- 
regard the plain call of the other. That is true enough, as wit- 
ness the thousands and thousands who do not permit troubles 
of this character to drive them into the divorce court, but who 
in spite of them live on together with a reasonable degree of 
happiness and raise families that are a credit to themselves and 
of value to the state. The point to be remembered is that to a 
very large extent the men and women who figure in divorce pro- 
ceedings have less than ordinary affection, and more frequently 
less than ordinary sense of duty and responsibility. They are 
below the normal standard in each — just a little below perhaps, 
but below. There is one part of the trouble. And yet they are 
not so far below the normal standard in either but that they 
would have got along together well enough under the conditions 
that existed a generation or two ago, when the woman had no 
thought of being independent, or even being an equal partner 
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in the domestic establishment, but was contented to regard her- 
self as subordinate to the man, who was the recognized head of 
the family and of the house. They would have got along to- 
gether, notwithstanding their weakness in these particulars, be- 
fore the woman had experienced the satisfaction of earning and 
spending her own money, when she was animated by no other 
thought than to make her husband's wages go as far as possible, 
when there was not the present temptation which besets the 
workingman and every member of his family to spend more than 
they have, when there were not the present facilities, invita- 
tions and inducements to get in debt. 

It will be seen, if my analysis of local conditions is correct, 
that the two most important factors in the situation are want 
of thrift, and what is popularly termed the emancipation of 
women. Of the former I have probably said enough. Concern- 
ing the other, the change that the last fifty years has brought 
about in the attitude of the world toward women, and in the atti- 
tude of women toward the world, amounts almost to a revolu- 
tion. This change is generally considered to be a racial advance, 
and no doubt it is ; but, as in most revolutions there are mani- 
festations during the period of transition, while the process of 
adaptation to the new conditions is going on, that are not wholly 
desirable, so it may be that society is suffering a little from the 
recently acquired freedom and independence of the new woman. 
It may be better for the race that the lives and characters of fu- 
ture mothers shall be broadened and developed according to the 
methods of the present day; that they shall be capable as well 
as amiable; self-reliant instead of dependent; assertive instead of 
submissive; dominant in the home by force of character and 
ability as well as by love and affection ; but it must be conceded 
that this result can not be reached without the sacrifice of some- 
thing that has heretofore been esteemed beautiful and worth 
cherishing. 

In most human institutions one head has been found better 
than two. Very few business concerns would run successfully 
with two men exercising equal authority in the same sphere. 
Where partners have equal financial interest, and, logically, equal 
authority, it has generally been found expedient to make each 
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one supreme in certain departments ; and this condition obtained 
in the old fashioned marriage ; but in the undivided territory the 
husband and father was the undisputed head. In some cases, 
the wife and mother, by reason of natural gifts, being the stronger 
character, assumed the headship, and the assumption was ac- 
quiesced in by the husband ; and so in this case there was a head 
and no disputed authority. This condition seldom obtains in the 
modern home. It is now regarded by the wife, and conceded by 
the husband, to be an equal partnership, wherein every question 
that arises is to be settled by mutual agreement, and if that can 
not be arrived at, it continues to be a subject of disagreement and 
discussion until it is settled by the course of events, or until the 
children, taking sides, settle it according to their notion or in- 
clination, to the absolute destruction of family discipline; or, if 
that does not happen, until it becomes a source of serious differ- 
ence between the parents, leading to other differences that finally 
result in estrangement. 

I think it is universally regarded that the present condition of 
woman is an advance. It has been stated that the degree of 
civilization of any people may be measured by the respect and 
consideration shown to its women. On the other hand, it is 
asserted that woman's advance from the inferior station accorded 
her under old conditions to her present position of wage-earner 
and controller of affairs, has been followed to a marked degree 
by a deterioration of the men in families where the women have 
thus taken over what were supposed to be men's duties; that 
without the incentive and responsibility of taking care of their 
women, men lose some of the best qualities of manhood, in that 
they become willing to sit by and see their mothers, wives and 
sisters sharing, and ofttimes carrying more than their share of the 
burden that was formerly carried by the man alone. I do not 
know whether this is true or not. It is conceivable. If it is true, 
it is certainly a subject for grave consideration. The world can 
get along much better with the women only as good as they have 
been, than with the men any worse. We do not need better 
women at the price of worse men. We had better get along with 
the present article in each case. Those who are alarmed by con- 
ditions brought about by woman's release from the bondage of 
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the past must, however, remember the words of Macauley, 
"There is only one cure for the evils which newly acquired free- 
dom produces, and that cure is freedom." It may be that the 
evils we seem to see are simply because emancipated woman has 
not yet learned to use her freedom wisely, and that as the final 
and permanent fruits of liberty are said to be wisdom, modera- 
tion and mercy, in the end we may hope for a better condition 
of affairs than the world has yet experienced. 

What I have said does not apply so much to divorces among 
well-to-do people. I do not think the question is so important 
when considered in its relation to what is understood to be so- 
ciety. It is not so fundamental. The effect of bad example set 
by people who have had advantages, who are prosperous and 
conspicuous in the community, is farther reaching; but I do not 
think the number of such cases is very much in excess of what 
might be accounted for by the increase in the population, and 
therefore they do not present the question so much of a growing 
evil as do the divorces among those less favored by fortune. 

There have been some cases among the prosperous, among the 
young people, whose course it is not difficult to trace. They 
often seem to be the result of too much self-denial, tenderness 
and devotion on the part of parents, not tempered by wisdom and 
good judgment; and this is particularly, though not always, the 
case where the boy or girl happens to be an only child. In such 
instances the son or daughter is the first consideration in every- 
thing that pertains to the running of the domestic establishment. 
They are brought up to take everything and give nothing. 
Everybody's pleasure and convenience is subordinated to their 
whim and inclination, and they take it all as a matter of course. 
The boy so spoiled marries a girl so petted. One of the kind, 
however, is all that is necessary to wreck the home life, unless 
the other has more than the ordinary amount of good sense, tact 
and sweetness of disposition. Too frequently each expects from 
the other the devotion, consideration and sacrifice that they have 
received from their parents. Neither gets it, and there is disap- 
pointment and unhappiness. Where there is good stuff in either 
or both, the young people eventually find themselves, learn their 
true relation to each other, adjust themselves to it, and live 
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happily ever after, as they say in the story books ; but when that 
is not the case there is a separation and a divorce. Every now 
and then it happens that one or the other of the parties is not all 
that could be desired, either in disposition or good sense ; and 
from this dissatisfaction at the start differences result that be- 
come irreconcilable. Then there are the cases involving un- 
faithfulness, which as I have said always have been and always 
will be ; but which I do not think are increasing to any alarming 
extent, except as infidelity is brought about by the conditions I 
have been talking about. 

It is frequently said that marriages are entered upon too 
lightly nowadays, and that this is the cause of so many divorces ; 
that young people marry with the thought in mind that a divorce 
is readily obtained if the experiment does not turn out in every 
way satisfactorily. I do not think this is true. Some may, but I 
do not think very many young people about to marry ever con- 
template the contingency of their not being happy together, or 
consider the availability of divorce, any more than the man whose 
passion is aroused to the point of committing murder weighs the 
possibility of being hanged for it. Most divorces as well as most 
marriages are among the young, and youth does not calculate. 
When young people marry they are generally in love, or think 
they are, which, as far as the likelihood of their calculating nicely 
the probabilities for or against a satisfactory wedded career is 
concerned, amounts to the same thing. While the young people 
of the present day may not fully realize all that marriage in- 
volves in the way of mutual sacrifice and forbearance, we do not 
know that the young people of former generations did any more 
so; and that probably is not as great a factor in the problem as 
some others. 

Personally, there is nothing so depressing to me as a day of 
divorce trials, no phase of life that seems so discouraging and 
hopeless ; and one who is brought in contact with these cases 
constantly needs to remember how many difficult questions this 
country has settled and settled right, in order to keep his belief 
in manhood and his faith in womankind. The surprising fact, 
often remarked by court officials, that the children of these mis- 
mated couples are very frequently above the average in industry, 
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sense of responsibility and self-denial — in strange contrast to 
their parents — presents one ray of hope in the situation. It may 
be that there is something in the law of compensations, and as 
the infinite unselfishness of loving parents makes selfish children, 
who in turn make bad husbands and bad wives, so the selfish- 
ness and neglect of these husbands and wives, as fathers and 
mothers, develops unselfishness, self-reliance and capacity in 
their offspring. If, as is said, struggle is the nursing-mother of 
greatness, these children are likely to have greatness thrust upon 
them, for certainly struggle is their portion in life. 

In closing, I might sum up my conclusions as follows : That 
the increasing number of divorces is largely among the poorer 
people; that it is not due to loose moral ideas among them so 
much as it is due to economic conditions, and that it is really an 
economic question that is presented ; that work in the direction of 
encouraging the formation of habits of thrift and economy in liv- 
ing, and creating a wholesome fear of debt in every form, would 
do a great deal to help the situation, in this county, at any rate. 



